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men representatives having been called, but | to Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, and calling schooling is unknown. Aggregate at Friends’ 
two of the sixty-nine were found to be absent, | the meeting thus combined by the name of schools 455. An appropriation of $2000 was 
me of these, our valued friend Joseph L. | ‘‘ Haddonfield and Salem.”” This recommen- approved for schools under this committee. 
Bailey, having deceased. Two also of the| dation was approved by the men’s and on a The inquiry on the use of Intoxicating 
women representatives were absent from their| later day by the women’s meeting, and be-| p11, showed little change from the condi. 
meeting. ; came ratified. tion of last year— gains in some Monthly 
The doings of the Meeting for Sufferings|  Third-day, the 19th.— The clerks, William | Meetings seeming matched by losses in others. 
m behalf of the Yearly Meeting in the past | Evans and Charles S. Carter were acceptably | The inquiry and labor was directed to be con- 
year were now, by the reading of the minutes, | continued in service for this year, and the | tinued for the coming year. 
spread before the general body, showing the | remainder of the day’s session was held under| In the afternoon an adjourned sitting of the 
usual conscientious care and thorough labor | consideration of the answers to the Queries | Select Meeting proved a heart-searching sea- 
concerning the interests of which the Yearly | as far as the Sixth. All subordinate meet- | son. 
Meeting is in charge. An epistle of paternal | ings were reported as having been held, ex- Fifth-day, the 21st.—In the forenoon of this 
encouragement and exhortation to younger | cept those at Barnegat and Plainfield, N. J., day meetings for worship were held in the 
and all members who desire or need a quick-| and that at Tuckerton irregularly. The usual | sya} three meeting-houses. That at Twelfth 
ening and deeper dwelling in spiritual life, | state of recent years as to the observance] street was a satisfactory and comforting oc- 
appeared in the record, and was directed to| of the several details queried after was re- casion. At Arch Street the room was crowded 
be handed down to our members in the printed | peated, tho’ some exceptions had been ap- and the time occupied by a succession se 
extracts. It was commended for its inherent | parent in regard to the taking of oaths. But markable in some respects, of vocal offerings. 
value, comprehensively expressed in brief com- very full and edifying were the counsels and | 7}, religious editor of the Press, who was 
pass. vocal exercises which abounded, during the present, describes some of his impressions 
deliberations for which the Queries furnished | thus: ‘‘The reverent attitude, the expectant 
occasion. An epistle reviving these and serv- hush, the placid faces looking straight for- 
ing to spread the substance of most of them | ward, the subdued light, and the sense of com- 
in print, to be read before meetings and plete separation from the world, all promoted 
members, is forthwith to appear in the pub-| the spirit of worship. There was no program, 
lished Extracts. But the baptizing covering | ,, presiding officers, no’ prepared addresses. 
of harmony and life spread over the assembly, | Fach spoke as the Spirit moved him. The or- 
hobors, had been gratefully accepted. The | 0 the two days when this eae was before derliness and appropriateness of the service, 
Committee continues ready to assist this peo- | ' WS 4 comfort to many hearts. which was ‘run’ by nobody, impressed the 
ple in matters of education, as they are able Fourth-day, the 20th.—The remaining gen-| visitor. The most skilful executive officer 
to bear it. eral Answers concluding with the words ** the could not have devised or executed a more 
Aid from funds in the hands of the Charles-| authority of Truth,”’ a survey of the Queries | effective meeting.”’ 
ton trustees had been extended to meetings | from first to last as based on a concern for the An interesting report of the Yearly Meet- 
for the repair or building of three meeting- | authority of Truth in every detail which they | ing’s work for the Tunesassa Indians indicated 
houses in different parts of the country. cover, was brought into view. The authority successful progress in maintaining moral and 
Information of the legal requirements con- | of Truth for worship and in worship, the unity | religious influences, as well as school educa- 































A revised edition of the Address on Intoxi- 
cating Drinks, first published in 1879 had 
been extensively circulated. 

The sum of fifteen thousand dollars offered 
by the executors of the will of Clementine 
Cope to be placed in the hands of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, for the education of the Douk- 
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tion, in the boarding school, where the 46 
children compare favorably with whites of the 
same grade. Aaron S. and Eva Edkin had 
been granted a release from their acceptable 
superintendence of this work, and William J. 
Bradway, of Winona, Ohio, had entered on ser- 
vice in their place. The farm had had a suc- 
cessful year, yielding good crops, and the 
dairy products amounting to $4,300. All re- 
ceipts of the concern amounted to $12,044 
and expenses to $10,532. An appropriation 
of $2500 was again allowed by the Meeting. 
Grateful acknowledgment was rendered for the 
help of Governor Odell in stopping the sale of 
liquors at Red House and Carrolton on the Al- 
legheny reservation. A religious visit by 
Joseph S. Elkinton and Zebedee Haines to these 
and all Indians generally in the Eastern States 
and in parts of Canada adjacent was acknowl- 
edged, and sketches of their travels and labor 
given in these columns in the latter part of 
the summer, may yet be concluded as regards 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and other portions 
of Canada. 

A memorial of a deceased minister, Debbie 
E. Cope, of West Chester, prepared by Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting, being read, served 
to solemnize the conclusion of the sitting, and 
remarks of tender appreciation of her memory 
were offered. 


Sixth-day, the 22nd.— The serious feeling 
incident to a closing session found expression 
in vocal offerings for some time continued. 
At the opening of the business, concerns were 
expressed by two ministers successively, to 
visit the Women’s Meeting under service which 
they had believed laid upon them. After a 
time of serious consideration, they were re- 
leased to attend to the service. The report 
concerning the Westtown School was read, 
showing a somewhat smaller number of pupils 
than last year. Certain extraordinary ex- 
penses on the building had been found indis- 
pensable, swelling above an excess $7,000 
above receipts. This, however, is in a fair 
way to be made up by private beneficence. 
After long consideration of the effect on the 
pupils of compulsory attendance of an after- 
noon meeting in addition to the other gather- 
ings on First-day, the Committee had assented 
to a suspension of the First-day afternoon 
meetings for worship, as an experiment during 
the remainder of the year. 

The reading of the memorial of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting concerning Charles Rhoads, 
a deceased minister, occasioned the utterance 
of high appreciation and unusual tender re- 
gard. Few lives have been more helpful to 
the work of the Yearly Meeting, or more bene- 
ficial to their neighborhoods. 

A minute expressive of some of the exer- 
cises which had appeared on the state of the 
Society was read by a member of the com- 
mittee which had prepared it, and being gen- 
erally pronounced pertinent and satisfactory, 
was directed to be printed. 

A former clerk of New England Yearly 
Meeting, larger body, here acknowledged the 
deep impression which the dignity and de- 
liberation of the week’s proceedings had made 
upon him, and his grateful sense of the love 
and harmony which had prevailed. He desired 
the Society in this Yearly Meeting might grow 
as the palm tree, from the heart outwards, 
and spread as the cedars of Lebanon. Offer- | 
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realized when the Clerk had read the follow- 


sistence with the Divine will.’’ 





lege,’’ but her note was lost. 
was psychological. 
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Hunger. 


absorbing nourishment. 


into itself the elements of the soil from below, 


flower or the majestic tree. 


into which they enter. 
comes a craving for this supply and corres- 


forth in one continuous struggle for food. 
Man’s more complicated physical nature makes 
the same demand as imperiously and in more 
exacting fashion, and his varied powers are 
put forth, and land and sea compassed to pro- 
vide and combine materials for the nourish- 
ment and strengthening of his physical frame. 

This law which governs all material forms 
of vitality is equally potent in those higher 
and purer forms called spiritual. Indeed, the 
higher the form of vitality the greater the 
need and craving for appropriate nourishment. 
It is now well known that a sense, such as 
that of sight or hearing, if constantly denied 
the congenial elements of light and sound, by 
which it is fed, will gradually dry up and 
finally become extinct. Fishes found in caves 
where no light can penetrate are destitute of 
eyes, though a slight indenture shows where 
the organ has formally existed in far removed 
ancestors before darkness enveloped them. 
So the human mind, if utterly deprived of the 
external nutriment which strengthens and de- 
velopes it will gradually lose it power and 
sink into imbecility. Instances have been 
known where, under absolute solitary confine- 
ment, the mind, shut out from all living na- 


ings in exhortation and prayer preceded the 
close of the meeting, which was solemnly 


ing minute: ‘‘ Having been again this year 
much favored to witness true brotherly love 
and fellowship in all our proceedings, and trust- 
ing that the good seed let fall from day to day 
may take root in all our hearts to the praise 
of the great Husbandman, the meeting now 
concludes, with the desire that we may come 
together at the usual time next year if in con- 









































Notre.—The writer of the article on Scrip- 
ture Study in our last number seemed to as- 
cribe a case of ignorance of the Bible to 
students of Northwestern University—a name 
which, before it was printed she endeavored 
to have changed to ‘‘ Western Reserve Col- 
In the pre- 
ceding column for ‘‘ physological’’ her word 
The article was first pre- 
pared for an educational association and not 


A chief element of vitality is the power of 
The lowest of all 
vegetable organisms exhibit this superiority 
over the mineral world that they are in some 
way capable of imbibing the surrounding air 
and moisture for their sustenance, a power 
which does not reside in the most massive 
rock or the most polished gem. As we ascend 
higher in the scale this attribute manifests 
itself more and more vividly. The plant draws 


and the influences of the sun and air from 
above, and thus develops into the fragrant 
In animal life 
this necessity increases; more various and 
concentrated substances are absorbed, and 
special organs provided for their reception 
and assimilation with each peculiar structure 
With intelligence 


ponding efforts to obtain it, and the powers of 
the brute creation seem mainly to be put 
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ture and having literally nothing to feed y 
has been starved into idiocy. Just ag the 
nature of a tree requires the air and light to 
make it thrive and branch forth in rich luxur. 
iance of foliage and fruit; just as the body of 
man requires not only these, but also more 
solid and nutritive aliments to vitalize and 
strengthen its various parts, and to make ag. 
tivity possible, so the spirit of man, which is 
the purest form of vitality on earth, needs 
the sympathy of kindred spirits, the light of 
truth, the pure air and sunshine of infinite 
goodness, the very bread of life to sustain 
and animate it. 

That a craving for such spiritual food ig 
inherent in every nature is evident from the 
unrest and want of satisfaction that follows 
all merely material success. When the hunger 
and thirst of the body are assuaged, the stil] 
hungry mind, not clearly discerning its own 
needs, seeks the stimulus of some new senga- 
tion; and delicate condiments and exciting 
pleasures of all kinds are resorted to, and 
double work imposed on the body, to its great 
detriment. This is not a craving of the body 
—that was satisfied with simple, nourishing 
aliment—it is the unsatisfied spirit, longing 
for its natural food, and trying vainly to gat- 
isfy its hunger with husks. A feverish pas- 
sion for acquiring money often urges men to 
undergo toils, to make sacrifices, and to bear 
burdens that were worthy of a better cause, 
But success in this fails to bring quiet seren- 
ity or peaceful content. Whether they lay it 
up in coffers or lay it out in luxuries, the 
same fever burns within them, and ever spurs 
them on to fresh struggles and fresh disap- 
pointments. It is not their material wants 
that are calling aloud for sustenance—they 
were long since satisfied; it is the eager, 
never-dying spirit within them that is seeking 
to satisfy its infinite hunger with finite things. 
Many other channels are vainly drained to al- 
lay this craving of the soul. Power, honor, 
fame, society, applause, are sought and 
gained, only to prove that they are not the 
true nourishment of the soul. The cares, ir- 
ritations and envyings, the disappointed hopes 
and wearied natures, still proclaim that the 
spirit can be fed by none of these things. It 
is only when it turns to higher, purer, nobler 
good, to which it is itself allied, that it finds 
the congenial elements that can alone satisfy 
its hunger and promote its vitality. One dis- 
interested act of benevolence, one outgoing 
of pure affection, one living truth received 
into the heart, and carried out into the life, 
one noble sentiment cherished, or virtuous re- 
solve executed, will give a more solid satis- 
faction to the soul, than any measure of tem- 
poral success or material pleasure; for such 
are the elements with which it is allied, and 
such the food which alone is capable of afford- 
ing nourishment to its vitality. Every ray of 
the infinite goodness for which it yearns, that 
penetrates and permeates the soul, gives it 
new life and strength, while all attempts to 
feed it with inferior good, all doubling of 
bodily pleasures, or eager pursuit of gain, or 
applause or show, will leave it starving for 


its true food and pining for its native air.— 
Selected. 
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THE craving for Christ is the voice of Christ. 
—Campbell. 
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GUARD THY TONGUE. said a few words, for which I was a little | hair and could turn it any direction, it was so 
PHILIP PHILIPS. tossed in mind afterward. Oh the care and| limber; but by pressing one hand firmly 

— Pe. extreme caution that is necessary in these | under the chin, and with the other lifting up 

Guard the aa it wisely, times of dryness and emptiness lest becoming | his head two or three times with all his 
Though it be 8 little oan ; wearied with waiting for the word of com-| strength, his neck began to grow stiff again 
Yet it boasteth wondrous things mand, we essay to move forward in our own | and quickly after to breathe. He soon recov- 
: will and strength, which will most assuredly | ered and afterwards traveled with him many 


It can whisper words of comfort ; 7 . : 
It can bi and cheer the heart ; bring a cloud of darkness and distress over | hundred miles. 


It can seal the bonds of union; our spiritual vision. Seventh Month 15th. — This day has-been 
It can break them all apart. He adds under date of 8th month, 23rd, | one in which [ have received great favor from 

1848, the individual above alluded to was|my Heavenly Father, for the peace and tran- 
It can cheer the sad and lonely, favored to recover his health in some degree, | quility of mind that I have been permitted 
Like a beam of morning light; so as to be able to get about, and has with| through most parts of it to enjoy. Seasons of 


O’er a gentle loving spirit 
It can throw a cruel blight. 
We have need. to guard it, wisely 


his wife been received into membership with | barrenness, doubt and great anxiety of mind 
the Society of Friends by Goshen Monthly | have also at times prevailed, under which I 


And be careful what we say, Meeting. desire (as well as 1 am able) patiently to con- 
Lest we harm an erring brother, Sixth Month 30th. — Our Monthly Meeting | tinue, so long as it is right in His sight who 
Who may stumble by the way. was held at this place to-day, at which we had | has hitherto helped me, in order that I may 
With the tongue we blend car voices the acceptable company of Sarah Hillman and | be refined and purified from vanity and self 

her companion I.. S. of Philadelphia and Wm. | esteem, which now alas! too often steal in 


In the melody of song ; 
With the tongue we utter falsely, 
And we do each other wrong. 


Kinsey of Frankford. The meeting having | and take possession of my mind. 
sat a considerable time in silence, during| Eighth Month 9th.—He attended the funeral 


Can a single fountain give us which, I thought a solemn and good feeling | of his grandmother Rachael Price at Birming- 
Sweet and bitter waters too? prevailed, S. H. arose and in rather a broken | ham, after which a meeting was held in the 
Yes! the tongue speaks good and evil, tone of voice, commenced a weighty and truly | meeting house which was he thought a favored 
Though it ought not so to do. acceptable communication, which was contin- | one. Sarah Emlen had a communication which 


ued at some length. Her tones were low, un-| she commenced by saying: ““This is life eter- 
varied, amounting almost to monotony at | nal, to know thee the only true God and Jesus 
times, but oh! the precious words which she | Christ whom thou hast sent;’’ and went on to 


How a spark of angry feeling 
It will kindle to a flame! 
We can chain the savage lion, 








But the tongue can no man tame. had to deliver to some poor fainting soul, | observe that this was the last expression she 
With the tongue we bless our Father, then present, rendered them sweet. Her con-| was favored to hear from the lips of the dear 
With the tongue his name profane, cern seemed to be, the encouragement of | friend whose remains they had just consigned 
With the tongue we praise our Maker some poor, tribulated ones then present, | to the silent grave. 
And we take his name in vain. who truly feared the Lord, but who were so} Eighth Month 15th.—Christopher Healy 
Hush that idle whisper, sister, tired and tossed with the temptations of an| being at meeting was favored in testimony at 
Think the Lord is standing near, unwearied adversary and with the circum-|some length, somewhat on doctrinal points, 
Listening to each word thou speakest stances by which they were surrounded, as to| but close and searching in its general charac- 
Of the souls to Him so dear! be tempted almost to give up the warfare, | ter: The judge of the courts of the county.and 
Tell how firmly walks thy brother; believing that their Divine Master had lost| several lawyers were there. 
= my ge woo ag — tell ; sight of them. Ninth Month 5th. — Attended the funeral 
<i ont that oan oa and fell In the 7th month of this year he accom-|of our valued friend Ezra Comfort, who was 
PP ; panied a sister to Long Branch, N. J. for the | interred this day at Plymouth, Bucks County. 
ye benefit of her health. While there he notes: | It was the largest funeral of the kind, I think 
Memoranda of William P. Townsend. Seventh Month 10th.—In the evening went|I ever attended, and many valuable weighty 
CT en Sees to the two largest boarding houses on the | solid Friends both male and female were pres- 


Fourth Month 18th.—Left home for the pur- | beach and left at each a quantity of Friends’ | ent. Samuel Cope appeared at some length 
pose of attending the ensuing Yearly Meeting. | tracts, giving them to the person at the bar|in testimony. There is no doubt that in the 
We took the cars at Oakland, found them] with the request that he would have them| decease of Ezra Comfort, a great man has 
crowded very much, but could not help notic-| placed upon the tables in their sitting rooms | fallen in Israel. 
ing the respect there was shown to our friend | to-morrow morning. After leaving the houses} Ninth Month 16th.—At our week day meet- 
Abraham Gibbons by men who were apparent- | did not feel as well satisfied, as if 1 had gone| ing, when I believed it right for me to appear 
ly rude in manner and rough in speech. We| myself into the parlors and distributed them | in supplication. My feelings for several days 
sat down together on some baggage in the | on the tables. following were those of peace and quietness, 
baggage apartment and keeping in the quiet} Seventh Month 11th.—He attended a meet- | a rich reward indeed for this little act of ded- 
ourselves, those who were disposed to be tur- | ing of Friends then held at Shrewsbury, where | ication. 
bulent seemed to have less to say than we ex-| he says: Margaret Parker had a testimony to| Tenth Month 2nd.—After closing the store, 

ted. deliver, and seemed to think there were those|I sat down for a few minutes this evening, 

Fifth Month, 3d, 1847.—Having received a} present among the young people, who had | under lively feelings of thankfulness for the 
note from the wife of an invalid requesting | been visited and been made acquainted with | unnumbered mercies that have been extended 
that he and Samual Cope would pay them a| what was required of them, but that they were | to me throughout the past week. Among the 
visit, he writes: Un entering the sick room I did | disposed to put it off until a more convenient | greatest of which has been the ability, graci- 
not lose the feelings of discouragement that 1| season. That the whole duty of man consisted | ously bestowed, to remain during a good part 
had been laboring under for some time past, |in doing justly, loving mercy and walking} thereof, pretty faithfully on the watch, 
and soon found I thought that my own safety | humbly with his God. The latter part of the | against -my old enemy, sullenness and irrita- 
would consist in silence. After sitting a pretty | meeting was comfortable and refreshing to| bility of temper. 0, what a joy and peace it 
long time in silence, my dear friend Samuel|me. On our way to meeting we passed the | does afford to poor cast-down spirits, when it 
had something to communicate to the sick | spot (near Shrewsbury River) where occurred | is strengthened at times successfully to resist 
man which was of an encouraging though|the memorable incident related in George | the approaches of that state of feeling. 
very close nature. Being led to speak (as the} Fox’s Journal; the substance of which was, Sixth Month, 22nd, 1848.—Under a feeling 
invalid himself afterwards acknowledged) ex-| that John Jay, a Friend of Barbadoes, who! of inability to put down among these notes 
actly to his state. This was most remark-| was accompanying George Fox as a compan- | anything that would be either useful or inter- 
able as the note inviting us was very brief and | ion, was trying a horse which ran away with | esting to myself or others, I have for some 
Samuel had no outward information whatever | him, and throwing him dislocated his neck. | time past forborne to write; but to-day having 
as to his state of body or mind. Fearing the} When G. F. came up and found him laid out | been favored to have a good meeting as | 
poor man was disposed to talk too much, [| for dead on a tree, he lifted his head by his| thought, and being strengthened to speak a 
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few words, a fresh feeling of encouragement 
has arisen within me, mingled however with 
great fear and caution lest in my natural 
haste to get from under suffering and bowed- 
ness of spirit, I may take steps which my 
Heavenly Father does not require at my hands, 
I sincerely desire that it may be His holy will 
to strengthen me in his power and might 
patiently to wait his appointed time, and that 
he will be pleased in his own time to grant 
such a release from trial and tribulation as is 
meet and proper, and point out that which at 


present I cannot see. 
(To be continued.) 


Let The Boys Help. 


“*Let us meet here at a quarter of seven 
and have a moonlight coasting party!’’ cried 
Fred Baker. ‘‘ We all have supper at six, and 
that will give us lots of time to get here.’’ 

“*T can’t come until half past seven,’’ said 
Will Adams, after the other boys had shouted 





a noisy assent. ‘‘I have to wash the supper 
dishes—and put the room to rights.” 
There was a chorus of derision. ‘‘ Wash 


dishes—a boy wash dishes! Who ever heard 
of such a thing?’”’ 

“*T have,’’ said Will quietly. ‘“‘I know of 
three boys in the Hamilton Hotel who wash 
dishes three times a day.’’ 

“*Oh—but they are paid for it.” 

** Well, do you mean to say that you would 
do for pay what you wouldn’t do to help your 
sick mother ?’’ 

This was silencing, if not convincing, as the 
boys were ‘‘good’’ boys, as boys go. Yet one 
and all felt that Will Adams had belittled him- 
self in some way by doing what.they called 
“‘girls’ work.” 

Is it not strange that these ideas should 
prevail not only among boys, but among the 
boys’ mothers as well? 

Many a smart boy wants to help his mother, 
but does not know how, beyond bringing in 
wood and water and going on an errand. There 
is nothing that will injure him in learning how 
to wash dishes, make beds, sweep, set the table 
or cook a plain meal of victuals. Indeed, all 
these things are accomplishments which may 
prove valuable in after life. 

In this topsy-turvy world a young man may 
save himself from beggary at some stage of 
his career by learning how to cook. 

To claim that these things are girl’s work is 
nonsense. There are men who make a living 
by sewing, cooking, washing andironing. Not 
a boy’s work! It is a positive harm to a boy’s 
moral character to allow him to be idle while 
his overworked mother is staggering under the 
household burdens.—Columbus Dispatch. 





Doing it Over and Over. 


“T want to make my life count!’’ the girl 
cried, with a quick impatient breath. ‘‘I don’t 
want to spend it all in cooking meals and 
dusting rooms — things that have to be done 
over and over every day and never are remem- 
bered two minutes after they’re done. I want 
to do something that will stay!’’ 

“Did you ever think,” the old teacher an- 
swered, “how many things God does over and 
over day after day and year after year? ‘Day 
and night, summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest,’ come as regularly as the cooking of 
meals and the dusting of rooms. The need of 
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The old teacher smiled; she had been a girl 
once, and she understood. 
ber the miracle at Cana?’’ she asked. The 
thirty long years of preparation were ended, 
and the Master was going out to save the 
world. The marvelous baptism at the Jordan, 
the terrible days in the wilderness—each had 
borne witness that the time had come. 
came the first call upon the power that filled 
Him. What was He to do — heal the sick? re- 
store the. blind? raise the dead? tell the eager 
multitudes of the Father’s waiting love? You 
remember that the call was to none of these 
things; with a whole world to save, the first 
duty was merely to help out a wedding feast.’’ 

The girl had listened with brightening eyes. 
“Thank you,’’ she said, softly.— Wellspring. 


Too Busy to Love. 


‘‘Mother’d love me a whole lot, too, if she 
wasn’t too busy,’’ loyally declared a small 
maiden, who had hungrily watched the home 
leave-taking of a little companion as they set 
“She has pretty much house- 


“Do you remem- 





The ‘‘much housework’’ and other work 
seem to take precedence of love in many 
households where the members would be 
shocked if they fully realized the fact. 
Of course they do, and all the 
toil is for the sake of these beloved ones, 
they say, and really believe. 
work become a fetich—not something for 
the family comfort, but something before 
which all else must give way to which every- 
thing else must be sacrificed. 
ironing, sweeping, dusting must take their 
appointed course and be finished accord- 
ing to schedule time whatever becomes of 
There is no elasticity 
in the system, no time for tenderness or sym- 
pathy; for the hour’s talk that might clear 
away doubt and misgiving; for comforting 
sore hearts or binding up wounded spirits. 
There are usually notable housekeepers in 
such households — women of whom neighbors 
speak admiringly, and recount the wonders 
they accomplish—but there is seldom any deep 
Work counts for everything 
until some dreary day when the inevitable 
shadow falls across the threshold, and all 
The tasks that seemed 
so important only yesterday, what do they 


life’s higher needs. 


things change values. 


“But oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


eeeeceececemaennneitieetii aeeepeeeenneties 


There was lately a most pathetic case in 
the Bournemouth Convalescent Home con- 
nected with the Cripples Mission of the 
Ragged School Union. 

Last August Bank-Holiday James Banks, a 
boy of thirteen, spent his day at Blackheath, 
and having had no dinner was returning home 
to tea, when he saw another boy, several 
years younger than himself, lying on the 
tram-lines on a canal bridge in a most danger- 
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forgiveness, of encouragement, of strength— 
is He not answering these over and over again 
every hour of our conscious lives?’’ 

“‘That’s different,’’ the girl answered, 


The electrification of the lines wag in 
ress, and the width of the road was redy 
by a temporary boarding, so that the tram. 
cars running on the line left in use practically 
filled the remaining road space. The you 
boy was lying prone, his eyes close to a hole 
in the boarding, whence he could see the pass- 
ing barges. 

The tramears as young Banks knew, rap 
round a curve at either end of the bridge, the 
centre of which could not be seen by the car. 
drivers until they were almost on the spot, 
Jim rushed to the boy—a perfect stranger 
and still unknown and with a struggle dragged 
him out of danger just as the tram came into 
sight. 

But the brave boy Banks himself fell under 
the car, and the wheels passed over his foot, 
completely crushing it, and leaving it hanging 
to his ankle almost by a tendon. 

Owing to the good offices of the Ragged 
School Union, the boy—after a sojourn in 
Guy’s Hospital, where his foot was amputated 
—was taken down to the Bournemouth Home, 
where he has won the affections of all the 
nurses by his gentle manners and brave be- 
haviour. 

“‘Never mind,’’ he said to his nurse, when 
she was sympathising with him once in his 
trouble, ‘‘I saved the other boy!’’ 

His mother is an invalid, and his brother ig 
crippled from a spinal complaint.— Olive Leaf, 


The Revealing Light. 


A late newspaper letter tells how in a for- 
eign city recently — an eastern city with its 
narrow, dirty streets—-a search light was 
thrown from an American ship in the harbor, 
and awakened the amazement and consterna- 
tion of the natives. 

“‘T can well imagine what the effects would 
be,’’ said one who read the account. ‘‘Many 
a criminal would skulk in terror out of sight, 
many a deed planned for the darkness would 
suddenly be arrested midway when that awful 
light fell upon it. For it is an awful light— 
the strangest and most awe-inspiring | ever 
saw. I was in a great city years ago when it 
was first coming into use. There was a festi- 
val in progress, and thousands of people 
thronged the large park while the lake was 
alive with gayly-trimmed barges. Suddenly 
from a distant high tower the search light 
was thrown upon the scene—a clear powerful 
light that slowly swept from point to point 
as if it were indeed searching for something. 
Many a scarcely-perceived beauty of mosaic 
or architecture showed in that radiance for 
what it was, but, oh, what imperfections and 
hidden defects were suddenly revealed in alt 
their ugliness as that truthful, pitiless light 
fell upon them. It seemed to solemnize the 
crowd, and for the brief time of its lasting 
the chatter and laughter were strangely 
hushed. To me it suggested the gaze of om- 
niscience, and I realized that the Day of Judg- 
ment would need no accusing witness, no con- 
demning voice, nothing but “‘the revealing 
light.” 





-_—_————————_- oe 


THERE must be the preaching of the law, 
and a law-work in the conscience, before men 
are likely ever to set out resolutely for Heaven; 
and without this law-work, they do almost 
invariably turn back.— Cheever. 
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__  nelected For “THE FRIEND.” | sonal indulgence, in consequence of his bodily | and benevolence. He was at the same time 
Lindley Murray. infirmities and confinement, he diligently and | hospitable in his house; and liberal, though 
findley Murray was a native of Pennsyl- | Successfully employed himself as an editorand | discriminating and judicious in his charity. 
gaia, and his parents were respected members author, more especially for the benefit of the | His mind, indeed, was richly imbued with Chris- 
gour religious Society. His father designed | young. In his publications, which were very | tian love; from whence flowed that patience, 
jim for a merchant and gave him a suitable extensively adopted, he not only excluded| charity and forgiving temper so uniformly 
dueation; but the son having entertained whatever was calculated to impress false prin- | evinced by him. 
ews of literary improvement superior to what | ciples and sentiments in morals and religion, | This dear Friend, notwithstanding his various 
y generally afforded by mercantile engage-|but he also aimed to make the course of| privations from the state of his health, was 
nents, gave a decided preference to the law; | instruction in the elements of useful knowledge | remarkable for cheerfulness; and he was 
ud baving pursued his studies for four years | subservient to a far higher object, that of | frequently led to number his blessings, and to 
yith an eminent solicitor, he commenced prac- | imbuing the susceptible mind of youth with | acknowledge that his afflictions, and what ap- 
tice in New York, where his knowledge and the purest principles and precepts of Christian | peared to be the most adverse circumstances 
talents soon developed themselves, and ap-| morality. And there is good reason to believe | of his life were designed to promote his final 
likely to gain for him considerable | that under the Divine blessing these labors | well being. He never repined at his long con- 
winence. But it pleased Divine Providence, | have had a decided and extensive influence, in| finement; but was wont to observe, how 
that the course of his ardent pursuits should | the formation of virtuous and religious charac- | pleasant was his prison, if he might use the 
je arrested by sickness; and that a succession | ter. His faculties, both natural and spiritual, |term. In the latter years of his life, his bodily 
of circumstances, which might then appear | brightened by use; and his mental vigor and | infirmities increased; but his mind was preserv- 
posed to his future usefulness and comfort, | energy were strengthened by a judicious, |ed in intellectual and spiritual brightness, 
should contribute to direct his life to objects | industrious occupation of his time. and he continued particularly watchful, that 
of a higher and far more important nature.| Whilst health permitted him he was a dili-| his weakness of body should not lead to any 

During his youth, the natural vivacity of his | gent attender of our meetings for worship and | habits of indolence or unnecessary indulgence. 
nind led him into some of the gaieties which | discipline; but during nearly the last twenty} Whilst thus cultivating the Christian enjoy- 
are too often indulged in at that period of life; | years of his life, he was unable to unite with} ment of life, he was often led with great hu- 
but there is good reason to believe, that he | his friends in this public demonstration of a} mility to contemplate the close of it, as the 
was early made sensible of the operation of | dependence on Almighty God; yet his zeal and | commencement of a state of endless felicity. 
Divine grace, and that his morals and princi- | devotion were not in any degree diminished. | He frequently expressed the sense of his own 
les, were preserved from contamination. His delight was still in the law of the Lord, | imperfections and unworthiness; and uniformly 

About the year 1784 in the thirty-eighth | and in his law did he meditate day and night. | evinced that his hopes of salvation rested solely 
year of his age, his constitution being very | In life and conversation he was a preacher of | on the mercy of God, through the atonement 
much enfeebled by illness, his physicians | righteousness, illustrating in his deportment | and mediation of Jesus Christ. On the occa- 
advised the trial of a milder climate, as the | our Christian testimonies, with uniform con- | sion of the fiftieth aniversary of his union with 
most likely means to re-establish his health. | sistency. Nor, though necessarily more | his beloved wife, he thus expresses himself in 

He had some years before been in England, | secluded from the society of his friends, were | writing: ‘‘In the course of the long period of 
which induced him to give a decided preference | his love and attachment to them abated. He|our union, we have had our trials and afflic- 
to that country. At this time he had been| was ready, when of ability, to be consulted by | tions; we have seen a variety of trying events 
married about seventeen years; and the pros-| them; and continued to the last, to take a}and situations; but we have been favored too 
pect of leaving their home and near connexions | lively interest in their welfare. He rejoiced | with many great and distinguished blessings. 
was to him and his beloved wife a severe trial. | especially in their spiritual growth; and was | Even the afflictions, and what appeared to be 
They hoped, however, that with the blessing of | greatly concerned for the due exercise of our | adverse occurrences were designed for our final 
Providence on the means thus used they might | Christian discipline, in the spirit of meekness | well being. I hope the gracious intention of 
be favored, at no distant period to return to| and wisdom. In his discharge of the duties | these dispensations will be fully answered, by 
their native country. They landed in England | of an elder, his experience and judgment were | our being safely landed, through the atonement 
in the First Month following, and in the course | highly valued. He manifested a truly Chris- | and intercession of our blessed Redeemer, on 
of that year fixed their residence at Holdgate, | tian feeling for the faithful, humble laborers | those happy shores where no clouds nor storms 
near York, at which place they continued to|in the work of the ministry. He loved the| are ever known and a felicity that will never 
live until the time of Lindley Murray’s decease. | society of the honest simple-hearted travelers | end.”’ 

For some years previously to his settling in | towards the heavenly kingdom; and although} The following memorandum, found in his 
this country, through the goodness of the Lord | their situation might be obscure and their | writing-desk, but to which there is no date, 
to his soul, he had been led to form a correct | mental acquirements limited, he valued their | bears testimony to the habit of watchfulness 
estimate of all earthly pursuits, to turn his | acquaintance, and treated them with Christian] and self-examination, so necessary to the 
back on the applause of the world; and had | friendship and esteem. His charities both | growth of the Christian. 
become a consistent member of our religious | public and private, but particularly the latter,| “‘Preserve me fromall vainself-complacency, 
Society; his mind, as it matured, having made | Were extensive. He was a firm friend to the| from seeking the applause of men, and from 
the principles of his education those of his| education of the poorer classes of Society; | all solicitude about what they may think or 
judgment. which he evinced, not only by his liberality in| say of me. May I be made truly humble, and 

The humility of his deportment, and the | assisting public institutions for this purpose, | of a meek and quiet Spirit. 

Christian spirit which breathed through his | but by his kind attention to the wants of those} If 1 have done any good to my fellow-crea- 
whole conduct, greatly endeared him to the | in his own neighborhood, at a period consider- | tures, or in any degree promoted the will of 
members of York Monthly Meeting, and | ably prior to the general interest being excited | my Heavenly Father, may 1 unfeignedly give 
afforded him a scope for usefulness of which he| to the subject. He was very solicitous for | Him all the glory; attributing nothing to my- 
diligently availed himself for the benefit uf all | the improvement of the Indian aborigines of | self, and taking comfort only from the reflec- 
around him. His health continued so delicate, | his native country, and of the African race. | tion, that an employment in his service affords 
as to prevent his taking a very active part in| He took a lively interest in the proceedings of | an evidence that his mercy is towards me— 
our meetings for discipline, or in the concerns | the Bible Society, and in their efforts for the| that I am not forsaken by Him, and he is 
of society at large; yet contemplating his time, | extension of the kingdom of Christ upon earth. | training me for an inhabitant of his blessed 
his talents, and all that he possessed, but asa| His exemplary moderation and simplicity, | kingdom; there to glorify and serve my God 
trust, of which he had to render an account, | in every thing connected with his own expendi- | and Redeemer forever.’’ In this state of pre- 
he proved by his future life, how much may be | ture, in his dress, in the furniture of his house | paration and watchfulness we have every rea- 
done for the good of others, under circum-| and table, and the entire coincidence of his| son to believe, was this faithful servant found, 
stances apparently unfavorable, when the love | beloved and faithful partner in all his views, | when the messenger of death delivered his 
of God, and of our fellow-men, are the gover- | enabled him to devote a considerable portion of | hasty summons, and called him from the labors 
ning principles of the heart. Instead of yield-| their income, and the profits which he derived | of the church militant on earth to the joys of 
ing to depression, or adopting habits of per-| from his numerous works, to objects of piety| the church triumphant in heaven. On the 
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Science and Industry. 


pic TORTOISES. —In some of the islands near 
sath America are found such big tortoises 
that some of them weigh nearly two hundred 

ds apiece. 

It takes six or eight men to lift one of 
these great fellows from the ground. 

The tortoise is a slow traveler, but he keeps 
wm going, which is ne good thing about him, 
and generally reaches his journey’s end sooner 
than you would expect. He can go eight 
niles in two or three days. 

The big tortoise is very fond of water, and 
when he lives far from it, as he often does, he 
takes a journey to get a drink. Near the 
gprings there are beaten tracks where these 
gimals pass to get water. When they reach 
the place they put their heads down under the 
gring above their eyes and swallow great 
mouthfuls, about ten a minute. Then they 
yallow in the mud awhile. The huge crea- 
tures sometimes stay close to a spring for two 
or three days, and then go back to their homes. 
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CornERS IN Drucs.—Owing to the al- 
most total failure of the cod fisheries last 
spring, the supply is not nearly equal to the 
normal demand and the price of the best med- 
icinal oil has gone up 500 per cent. The best 
cod liver oil is obtained from the Norwegian 
fisheries and hundreds of fisherman depend on 
the result for their living. The failure of 
the fishing last season, due to the migration 
of the codfish, has been a most serious thing 
for them and their families. The failure of 
the oil supply, with its greatly enhanced 
price in consequence, has also been a most se- 
rious thing to thousands of poor folk in this 
country whose pockets have not been deep 
enough to bear the increased cost. Through 
the coming winter the effects will be still 
more severely felt. Even the London hospi- 
tals for consumption have been compelled to 
discontinue the supply to patients in all but a 
very few cases. All kinds of substitutes are 
being tried, but so far nothing has been found 
equal to the genuine oil. 

Some few years ago, when the Mahdi was de- 
vastating the Soudan and all the surrounding 
country, there was almost a total failure of the 
supply of gum acacia, or gum arabic, as it is 
often called. This is an essential ingredient in 
the compounding of many medicines, and es- 
pecially in the making of medicinal lozenges, 
and the inconvenience and loss caused by this 
famine were great. 

There was any quantity of gum in the coun- 
try waiting on the trees to be picked, but all 
the natives had either been driven off or were 
soldiering with the Mahdi, and it was not un- 
til about a year after Lord Kitchener had fin- 
ally demolished him, that regular supplies be- 
gan to come through. 

As an example of a scarcity caused by spec- 
ulation may be mentioned the attempt made a 
few years ago to corner the supply of camphor. 






































discovered, notably in the Island of Borneo, 


and lost thousands of pounds over the deal. 


may be caused is by a failure in the crop 
brought about by bad weather or other circum- | e 
stances. 
will be a great shortage in this year’s supply 
of peppermint, and the prices of oil distilled 
from the plant and for menthol obtained from 
the oil, are sure to advance. to kill us, and if the place for a bird were not 


very scarce and dear for the next year or two 
is cascara bark. One small district, that of |] 
Corvallis, in the State of Oregon, practically ‘ready, we are told, in some other countries 
that used to be full of birds, they are almost 
gone. 
killed in Italy. 


controls the world’s supply of cascara. 
ports from there are most unfavorable, and the 
price is rapidly advancing. A curious fact 
about cascara bark is that it does not yield 
its greatest virtues until it has been taken 
from the trees and stored at least a year.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


The late Colonel North was the moving spirit 
in this enterprise, and for some considerable 
time it looked like being successful. But sev- 
eral causes combined to frustrate that corner. 

In the first place, the stocks in hand held 
out much longer than the conspirators had an- 
ticipated. Next new sources of supply were 


and, finally, camphor is not an article that 
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So, although 
great rise in price, in the end he was beaten 


Another way in which a medicine famine 


Owning to the wet season there 


plumage on their hats. 
us from mere wantonness. Cruel boys destroy 
our nests and steal our eggs and our young 
ones. 
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can be kept indefinitely, except with the 
greatest care and precaution. 
the colonel caused a temporary scarcity and 


done their best to please your fathers and 
mothers. 


“**Now we have a sad story to tell you. 


Thougthless or bad people are trying to destroy 
us. They kill us because our feathers are beauti- 
ful. Even pretty and sweet girls, who we should 
think would be our best friends, kill our broth- 


rs and children so that they may wear their 
Sometimes people kill 


People with guns and snares lie in wait 


Another valuable drug that will probably be|in the sky, alive, but in a shop window or 


Re- 



































SENATOR HOAR’sS FAMOUS BIRD PETITION. — 
Weare in receipt of the State of Pennsylvania 
valuable series of bulletins on our native birds, 
issued by its Department of Agriculture and 
distributed to those who will appreciate them. 
The following extract will interest many:— 

“*Probably the most remarkable legal docu- 
ment on bird protection that the world has 
ever known is the famous Bird Petition by 
Senator George F. Hoar, Senior Senator from 
Massachusetts. When this was presented in 
the Massachusetts State Legislature, the en- 
thusiasm that it aroused was so great that it 
passed through both Houses like a whirlwind. 

“This famous petition should be read in 
every school and home in the country, and we 
have therefore written to the Secretary of the 
Audubon Society of Massachusetts especially 
requesting this copy, that we could here re- 
print it for the sake of both our birds and our 
people. It will never grow old, and should be 
read by every person at least once every ten 

ears: 

** “To the Great and General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, We, the 
song-birds of Massachusetts and their play- 
fellows, make this our humble petition: 

** ‘We know more about you than you think 
we do. Weknow how good youare. We have 
hopped about the roofs and looked in at the 
windows of the houses you have built for poor 
and sick and hungry people and little lame and 
deaf and blind children. We have built our nests 
in the trees and sung many a song as we flew 
about the gardens and parks you have made so 
beautiful for your own children, especially 
your poor children, to play in. 

** ‘Every year we fly a great way over the 
country, keeping all the time where the sun 
is bright and warm; and we know that when- 
ever you do anything, other people all over 
the great land between the seas and the great 
lakes find it out, and pretty soon will try to do 
the same thing. We know; we know. We 
are Americans just as you are. Some of us, 


ago. 





under a glass case. 


like some of you, came from across the great 
seas, but most of the birds like us have lived 
here a long while; and birds like us welcomed 
your fathers when they came here many years | ence of this element in its population. 
Our fathers and mothers have alway. ! 


If this goes on much 


onger, all your song birds will be gone. Al- 


Even the nightingales are being all 


**‘Now we humbly pray that you will stop 


all this, and will save us from this sad fate. 
You have already made a law that no one shall 
kill a harmless song bird or destroy our nests 
or our eggs. Will you please to make another 
that no one shall wear our feathers, so that 
no one will kill us to get them? 


We want 
them all ourselves. Your pretty girls are 
pretty enough without them. We are told 
that it is as easy for you to do it as for Black- 
bird to whistle. 

** ‘If you will, we know how to pay you a 
hundred times over. We will teach your chil- 
dren to keep themselves clean and neat. We 
will show them how to live together in peace 
and love and to agree as we do in our nests. 
We will build pretty houses which you will 
like to see. We will play about your gardens 
and flower beds— ourselves like flowers on 
wings—without any cost to you. Wewill de- 
stroy the wicked insects and worms that spoil 
your cherries and currants and plums and apples 
and roses. We will give you our best songs 
and make the spring more beautiful and the 
summer sweeter to you. Every June morning 
when you go out into the field, Oriole and 
Blackbird and Bobolink will fly after you and 
make the day more delightful to you; and when 
you go home tired at sundown, Vesper Spar- 
row will tell you how grateful we are. When 
you sit on your porch after dark, Fife Bird 
and Hermit Thrush and Wood Thrush will sing 
to you; and even Whip-poor-will will cheer up 
a little. We know where we are safe. Ina 
little while all the birds will come to live in 
Massachusetts again, and everybody who loves 
music will like to make a summer home with 


x’ >? 


you. 





WE must not reckon upon a smooth road to 
glory, but it will be a short one.-—R. M. Me- 
Cheyne. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Noting the recurrence of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting an editorial in the Public Ledger said: “If 
the principles of government and of personal con- 
duct taught by Penn had always prevailed in Phila- 
delphia in private and official life, the city would 
have remained a model municipality. 

“The Society is more numerously represented 
here than in any other community, and the solid 
prosperity of the city from its founding has been 
due in a very great measure to the pervasive influ- 


“The influence of a religious sect is not to be 
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when discovered it would be quickly relieved. 










of Friends are likely to be sound.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 











sion. 
A Memorial has lately been presented to Congress by 
a conference of missionaries respecting outrages and 








interests in that country. This Memorial has been printed 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
instructions to investigate the charges made and report 
to the Senate. 

A resolution to secure the recognition of United States 








without regard to their religious faith, has been adopted 
by the House without dissent, as follows : 

“ That the President be requested to renew negotiations 
with the governments of countries where discrimination 
is made between American citizens on the ground of relig- 
ious faith or belief, to secure, by treaty or otherwise, 
uniformity of treatment and protection to American cit- 
izens holding passports duly issued by the authorities of 
the United States, in order that all American citizens 
shall have guaranteed freedom of travel and sojourn in 
those countries without regard to race, creed or religious 
faith.” 

The aim of the resolution is to correct the usage at 
Russian ports by which no American citizen of the Jewish 
faith is permitted to enter the empire. 

A despatch from Richmond, Va., says :—At a large and 
representative gathering of negroes, formal protest was 
made against the law providing for separation of the races 
on street cars. Resolutions were adopted, that the negroes 
of the community will walk in future as evidence of the 
earnestness of their protests. 

The production of anthracite coal in 1903 it is stated 
exceeded by more than 6,000,000 tons that of any prev- 
ious year, and that the demana for cual gave a fair return 
to all concerned in the industry. The consumption of the 
smaller sizes of coal increased 2,468,694 tons over 1901, 
despite the opinion expressed at the close of the anthra- 
cite coal strike that bituminous coal had largely supplanted 
anthracite for steam purposes. 

The total production was 66,351,713 tons, valued at 
$152,036,448. The average price per ton was $2.50, 
number of men employed 150,483 and average number of 
days each man worked 206. 

In many parts of New York State, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts there was a heavy fall of snow on the 
19th inst. In Central New York the snow drifted badly. 
Railroad traffic has been delayed and country roads 
blocked with snow. 

The development of the mineral resources of the South- 
ern States in the past twenty-two years it is stated has 
never before been equaled by any section of the globe. 
Between 1880 and 1902 the value of the mineral products 
of sixteen States classed as “Southern” increased from 
$35,416,787 to $253,225,323, nearly seven-fold. Among 
these coal and iron hold a chief place. In other branches 
of industry, chiefly in textile manufacturing and in the 
manufactures of wood, the record of growth, while not 
so large in value, has been larger even in percentages. 

A diepatch from Madison, Wis., states that pure iron, 
it is said, can now be made at a cost of a fraction of a 
cent per pound by a process perfected by Professors C. 
F. Burgess and Carl Hambueckin, of the University of 
Wisconsin. The process is similar to that used in refin- 













































“Religion which is not reflected in financial 
integrity is not worth much. The world needs the 
religion that rules not only in the church and the 
meeting-house, but in the market place, in social 
intercourse and in all the relations of life. A man’s 
word should be as safe as his bond. The teachings 
of Friends are designed to inspire this confidence 
inmen. Business enterprises under the directorship 





Unitep StTates.—The House of Representatives has 
passed bills for the admission of Arizona and Oklahoma 
as States. The former is to consist of the two territories 
of Arizona and New Mexico, and the latter of Oklaboma 
and the Indian Territory. It is stated that the Senate will 
probably not act upon these bills during the present ses- 


cruelties inflicted upon the natives of the Independent 
State of Kongo in Africa by Belgians who have large 


passports when presented by American citizens in Russia 








THE FRIEND. 
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measured by mere numbers. The Friends are strong 
in the simplicity of their faith, in their consistent 
lives and in their exemplary citizenship. The watch- 
fulness which the Society exercises over its mem- 
bers is wholesome and disciplinary. Friends rarely 
live beyond their means, and are a silent rebuke to 
imprudent, extravagant living, the besetting sin 
of the age. Ina community governed by strictly 
Friendly rules there would be little poverty, and 


plate. 


special steel alloys of great strength and hardness. 


The statement is made that figures drawn from the 
divorce records of the Common Pleas Courts of Philadel- 
phia show, when compared with the record of marriages 
and the population of the city, a surprising increase of 
divorces in this city, it is also said that divorces are more 
numerous in the United States in proportion to the pop- 
ulation than in any other country of which the records 
are accessible, and that there have been years in this 
country when more divorces were granted than in all 
other civilized countries put together. In 1870 it is said 
that 3.5 per cent, of the marriages ended in divorce; in 


1880 the proportions was 4.8 per cent., and in 1890 it 
had increased to 6.2. 


It is announced from Washington that the United 


States Geological Survey is investigating the occurrence 
of radium in this country, and is seeking public co-oper- 
ation in the gathering of details regarding localities of 
radio-active minerals. Radio-activity has been observed 
in many minerals and other substances, like slag, tailings 
from concentrators, slimes, chemical wastes, water 
from mineral springs, deep well-waters and petroleum. 
The government experts say it is possible that the num- 
ber of radio active minerals may be greatly increased. A 
report says the simplest means of detecting them is by 
the use of a sensitive photographic plate. 

In commenting publicly upon the death of Charles W. 
Thompson, a Representative to Congress from Alabama. 
Representative Littlefield of Maine spoke of his kind and 
generous treatment of negroes and that by precept and 
example, the influence of a successful business and public 
man and direct personal effort, he used every endeavor 
to aid and facilitate the development and the elevation 
of this unfortunate race. 

“In this noble work,” said Littlefield, “I conceive he 
was discharging the highest duty of American citizenship 
and for it he is entitled to the most unreserved commenda- 
tion. Who can render greater service to his country 
than he who demonstrates the possibility of making use- 
ful citizens of a race which under proper conditions of 
educational development should prove and will prove the 
South’s most valuable and agricultural and industrial re- 
source. Given enough of such colored men and enough 
such men to aid them, and the race question will, when 
time enough shall have elapsed for the proper education 
of these legitimate forces, work out its own solution. 

“That his work in this direction was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the negro people no one could fail to see who 
witnessed the great outpouring of that race as they gath- 
ered at the funeral exercises and followed his body to 
the grave with sincere, pathetic and unobtrusive mani- 
festations of profound sorrow.” These utterances are re- 
ported to have produced a very favorable impression in 
Congress. 

ForEIGN.—In the British Parliament the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when expatiating upon the finances of the 
nation stated that the great wave of prosperity which 
Great Britain had enjoyed so long, having apparently 
spent its force, had given place to a less prosperous cy- 
cle. He declared that the industries of Great Britain, 
especially the cotton industry was depressed, and that 
foreign competition was keener than ever. The markets 
in which Great Britain heretofore had been supreme were 
increasingly threatened. The commercial depression in 
the United Kingdom was aggravated by the conditions in 
South Africa. The net total deficit for the financial 
year was $27,075,000. Increased taxation was proposed. 

Russia has explained that Alexieff’s order as to wire- 
less telegraphy was merely for self-protection, and that 
any case arising would be treated on its merits. 

It is authoritatively stated that the daily expenses of the 
war to Russia average $750,000, and it is estimated that 
a year's expenditures for the war will total $275,000,000. 

A dispatch from Moscow of the 21st says the repeated 
digasters to the Russian fleet in the Far East are produ- 
cing a most depressing effect in Russian commercial cir- 
cles, and the bulk of the trading community would be 
glad to be out of the strugyle to-morrow on any reason- 
able terms. 

From St. Petersburg it is stated the difficulty in ob- 
taining facilities of transit for other than. military re- 
quirements has caused a dearth of provisions along the 
Siberian Railway. Prices have doubled at Irkutsk. Since 
the commencement of the war conveyance of political 
prisoners to Siberia by administrative order has been 
marked by much greater severity. It appears that 8 of 
the Russian war vessels have been sunk or destroyed and 
5 seriously damaged. 


ing copper, an electric current taking the impure iron 
from a plate and depositing it in a pure state on another 
The pure iron has valuable properties not pos- 
sessed by ordinary iron or steel. On account of its prop- 
erties, it is a valuable material for construction of elec- 
trical apparatus, and furnishes the means for making 
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A fire occurred in Toronto, Canada on ¢ 
which caused losses estimated at over sin0sdoee = 
area swept by the fire is said to be 14 acres and 123 
buildings were destroyed. 

A dispatch from Paris says :—The contract by whieh 
the ownership of the Panama Canal passes to the United 
States has been signed, sealed and delivered. The title to 
the canal route is now vested in the government of the 
United States. The Panama Canal Company is to be paid 
$40,000,000 by the United States for its rights in the 
canal route, and the Republic of Panama is to be paid 
$10,000,000 for the concession. 

A despatch from London says :—A movement recen 
on foot to pave London's principal thoroughfares with rob. 
ber as a result of an experiment on several private streets 
is about to be abandoned on account of its cost which is 
about $15 per square yard. It is said however that such 
paving would last a lifetime. 

President Loubet of France arrived in Rome on the 
24th inst. on a visit to the King of Italy. 

It is announced that explorations in Egypt have led to 
the discovery of the mortuary chapel of King Mentahetep 
Nebkherura, of the eleventh dynasty, B. C. 2500 and that 
it is in an exceptionally good state of preservation. 








NOTICES. 

Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Supt. 
now, so that places may be reserved for them. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
140 N. 16th St., Phila, 


Westtown Boarding School.—The Spring term 
will open Second-day, Fourth Month, 25th, 1904. Pupils 
should leave Philadelphia not later than the 4.32 P. M. train, 

Wa. F WICKERSHAM, Principal. 





Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


The Friends’ Educational Association yill 
hold its Fifth Annual Meeting at Friends’ Select School, 
No. 140 N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, Fifth Month 7th, 1904. 

The Association extends a general invitation to all per- 
sons interested in education. 

PROGRAMME. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 4 O'CLOCK. 

1. Regular Business and Reports of Standing Commit- 
tees. 

2. Reports from Schools and Colleges Represented in 
the Association. 

3. The Summer School in 1904. J. Henry Bartlett. 

4. The Value of Useful Arts and Play as Out-of-School 
Occupation. 

Lemuel Whitaker, of the Northeast Manual Training 
School. ‘ 

Thomas K. Brown, of Westtown School. 

EVENING SESSION, 7.30 O'CLOCK. 

Tendencies in the Life and Work of the Modern School. 

Samuel T. Dutton, of The Teachers’ College, New York. 

A light supper will be served by Friends’ t elect School 
at 6 o'clock. Those expecting to take supper at the 
School will please notify Walter H. Wood, No. 140 N. 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, not later than Fifth-day; 
Fifth Month 5th. 


MARRIED, in Arch Street Meeting-houge on the twelfth 
of First Month, 1904, Puiuirp BeELLows, son of the late 
John Bellows, of Gloucester, England ; and EpitH BARDS 
LEY, both members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


Diep, at her home near Medford, N. J., Eighth Month 
11th, 1903, Epir T. Hainss, widow of the late George 
Haines, in the sixty-fifth year of her age. A member of 
Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——,at her home in Moorestown, N. J., on First 
Month, 5th, 1904, ELizaBetu T. ENGLE, widow of Samuel 
; Engle, in the ninety-second year of her age. A member 

of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
—, on Third Month 11th, 1904, at Pine Iron Works, 
: Pennsylvania, JoserH L. BAILEY, in the seventieth yest 
of his age; a member of Pottstown Particular and Phila 
delphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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